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A LOYALIST'S ACCOUNT OF CERTAIN OCCURRENCES 
IN PHILADELPHIA AFTER CORNWALLIS'S SUR- 
RENDER AT YORKTOWN. 

EXTRACTED FROM THE DIARY OF MISS ANNA RAWLE. 

[The writer was the daughter of Francis Eawle, deceased, and Eebecca 
(Warner), whose second husband was Samuel Shoemaker, the well- 
known Loyalist. The latter had gone to New York City just before the 
evacuation of Philadelphia by the British troops. Mrs. Shoemaker was 
also in New York at the time of the occurrences related, and the diary 
was kept for her entertainment. A short sketch of Mr. Shoemaker, 
with an account of his interview with King George III. is given in 
Penna. Mag., vol. ii. p. 35. The writer and her sister Margaret (after- 
wards the wife of Isaac Wharton) were, during their parents' absence, 
living with their grandmother, Mrs. Edward Warner (»& Anna Cole- 
man), in Arch Street, between Front and Second Streets. The writer 
afterwards married John Clifford, and their only surviving child, Ee- 
becca, became the wife of John Pemberton. Thompson Westcott gives 
the following account of the arrival of the intelligence of Lord Corn- 
wallis's surrender: "About three o'clock on the morning of the 22d 
of October, an express-rider, bringing the news of the surrender of 
Cornwallis, reached the city and was conducted to the residence of 
Thomas McKean, President of Congress, by an old German watchman, 
who, after the dispatches had been delivered, proclaimed in a loud, 
sonorous tone, 'Basht dree o'clock and Gornwallis isht daken.' The 
news spread rapidly through the town, and when daylight came 
the rejoicing was general. By order of the Executive Council, how- 
ever, the public celebration of the victory was delayed until the 
arrival of official confirmation of the news. On the 24th, Colonel 
Tench Tilghman, aide to General Washington, and a Philadelphian, 
arrived with dispatches from the commander-in-chief, announcing 
the capitulation. At eleven o'clock, the vice-president of the State 
and Executive Council waited upon President McKean, the members 
of Congress and the French Minister, in order to exchange congratu- 
lations on the great event. The standard of the State was raised, 
and at twelve o'clock salutes were fired by the artillery in the 
State- House yard and by the vessels in the harbor, which also displayed 
their colors. In the afternoon, Congress, the State Council, M. de 
Luzerne and others, went in procession to the Dutch Lutheran Church, 
where a service of thanksgiving was performed by the Eev. Mr. Duffleld, 
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one of the chaplains to Congress. In the evening there was a general 
illumination, and on the following evening a display of fireworks." — 
W. B. E.] 

October 22, 1781.— Second day. The first thing I heard 
this morning was that Lord Cornwallis had surrendered to 
the French and Americans — intelligence as surprizing as 
vexatious. People who are so stupidly regardless of their 
own interests are undeserving of compassion, but one 
cannot help lamenting that the fate of so many worthy per- 
sons should be connected with the failure or success of the 
British army. Uncle Howell ' came in soon after breakfast, 
and tho' he is neither Whig nor Tory, looked as if he had 
sat up all night ; he was glad to see all here so cheerful, he 
said. "When he was gone Ben Shoemaker^ arrived ; he was 
told it as he came along, and was astonished. However, as 
there is no letter from Washington, we flatter ourselves that 
it is not true. . . . 

October 24. — Fourth day. I feel in a most unsettled 
humour. I can neither read, work or give my attention one 
moment to anything. It is to.o true that Cornwallis is 
taken. Tilghman is just arrived with dispatches from 
Washington which confirm it. B. S. came here and shewed 
us some papers ; long conversations we often have together 
on the melancholy situation of things. 

October 25. — ^Fifth day. I suppose, dear Mammy, thee 
would not have imagined this house to be illuminated last 
night, but it was. A mob surrounded it, broke the shutters 
and the glass of the windows, and were coming in, none 
but foi'lorn women here. We for a time listened for their 
attacks in fear and trembling till, finding them grow more 
loud and violent, not knowing what to do, we ran into the 
yard. Warm Whigs of one side, and Hartley's' of the 

^ Joshua Howell, who had married Mrs. Samuel Shoemaker's sister 
Catharine, daughter of Edward and Anna (Coleman) Warner. 

^ Benjamin Shoemaker, son of Samuel Shoemaker by his first wife 
Hannah, daughter of Samuel Carpenter the second, by his wife Hannah, 
daughter of Samuel Preston. Benjamin Shoemaker married Mrs. Sam- 
uel Shoemaker's sister, Elizabeth Warner. 

' James Hartley, merchant. 
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other (who were treated even worse than we), rendered it 
impossible for us to escape that way. We had not been 
there many minutes before we were drove back by the sight 
of two men climbing the fence. We thought the mob were 
coming in thro' there, but it proved to be Coburn and Bob. 
Shewell, who called to us not to be frightened, and fixed 
lights up at the windows, which pacified the mob, and after 
three huzzas they moved off. A number of men came in 
afterwards to see us. French and J. B. nailed boards up at 
the broken pannels, or it would not have been safe to have 
gone to bed. Coburn and Shewell were really very kind ; 
had it not been for them I really believe the house would 
have been pulled down. Even the firm Uncle Fisher* was 
obliged to submit to have his windows illuminated, for they 
had pickaxes and iron bars with which they had done con- 
siderable injury to his house, and would soon have demol- 
ished it had not some of the Hodges^ and other people got 
in back and acted as they pleased. All Uncle's sons were 
out, but Sammy ,^ and if they had been at home it was in 
vain to oppose them. In short it was the most alarming 
scene I ever remember. For two hours we had the disa- 
greeable noise of stones banging about, glass crashing, and 
the tumultuous voices of a large body of men, as they were 
a long time at the different houses in the neighbourhood. 
At last thoy were victorious, and it was one general illumi- 
nation throughout the town. As we had not the pleasure 
of seeing any of the gentlemen in the house, nor the furni- 
ture cut up, and goods stolen, nor been beat, nor pistols 
pointed at our breasts, we may count our sufferings slight 
compared to many others. Mr. Gibbs was obliged to make 

' William Fisher, merchant, who married Mrs. Samuel Shoemaker's 
aunt, Sarah (Coleman). He also lived in Arch Street between Front and 
Second Streets. He was a member of the Common Council of Phila- 
delphia from 1767 to 1770, of the Board of Aldermen from 1770 to the 
fall of the Charter government in 1776, and Mayor of the City 1773- 
1774. 

" Andrew and Hugh Hodge, merchants. 

° The late Samuel W. Fisher, President of the Philadelphia Insurance 
Company, and President of Select Council 1811-1813. 
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his escape over a fence, and while his wife was endeavouring 
to shield him from the rage of one of the men, she received 
a violent bruise in the breast, and a blow in the face which 
made her nose bleed. Ben. Shoemaker was here this morn- 
ing ; tho' exceedingly threatened he says he came off with the 
loss of four panes of glass. Some Whig friends put candles 
in the windows which made his peace with the mob, and 
they retired. John Drinker ' has lost half the goods out of 
his shop and been beat by them ; in short the sufferings of 
those they pleased to style Tories would fill a volume and 
shake the credulity of those who were not here on that 
memorable night, and to-day Philadelphia makes an uncom- 
mon appearance, which ought to cover the Whigs with 
eternal confusion. A neighbour of ours had the effrontery to 
tell Mrs. G. that he was sorry for her furniture, but not for 
her windows — a ridiculous distinction that many of them 
make. J. Head has nothing left whole in his parlour. 
Uncle Penington ^ lost a good deal of window-glass. Aunt 
Burge ' preserved hers thro' the care of some of her neigh- 
bours. [The Drinkers and Wains make heavy complaints 
of the Carolinians in their neighbourhood. Wains' pickles 
were thrown about the streets and barrells of sugar stolen. 
Grandmammy was the most composed of anybody here. 

^ " October 19. Y° 17th of this month, October, Gen' Cornwallis was 
taken, for which we grievously suffered on y' 24th, by way of rejoicing. 
A mob assembled about 7 o'clock or before, and continued their insults 
until near 10, to those whose Houses were not illuminated. Scarcely 
one Friend's House escaped. We had nearly 70 panes of glass broken ; 
y" sash lights and two panels of the front Parlor broke in pieces ; y" 
Door cracked and violently burst open ; when they threw stones into y' 
House for some time, but did not enter. Some fared better and some 
worse. Some Houses, after breaking y" door, they entered, and destroyed 
the Furniture, &c. Many women and children were frightened into 
fits, and 'tis a mercy no lives were lost." — Extract from the Journal of 
Elizabeth Drinker, p. 137. 

' Edward Penington, who had married Sarah, the sister of Samuel 
Shoemaker. 

' Beulah Burge, a sister of Samuel Shoemaker, widow of Samuel 
Burge. Their daughter Sarah married, in 1783, William Eawle, the 
elder, who was a brother of the diarist. 
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Was I not sure, my dearest Mother, that you would have 
very exaggerated accounts of this affair from others, and 
would probably be uneasy for the fate of our friends, I would 
be entirely silent about it, but as you will hear it from some 
one or another, not mentioning it will seem as if we had 
suffered exceedingly, and I hope I may depend on the safety 
of this opportunity. 

People did nothing to-day but condole and enquire into 
each others honourable losses. Amongst a great variety who 
were here was Aunt Eawle ; ^ next to her sisters this was the 
family, she said, whom she felt most interested for ; her visit 
was quite unexpected. Uncle and Aunt Howell went from 
here to Edgely ^ this morning. Aunt Betsy to tea. Becky 
Fisher and her brother in the evening. 

October 26. — Sixth day. Neighbor Wain and Ben. Shoe- 
maker were here in the afternoon. Juliet,* Polly Foulke 
and James Fisher* came to see us in the evening ; the con- 
versation as usual on the late disturbances. It seems 
universally agreed that Philadelphia will no longer be that 
happy asylum for the Quakers that it once was. Those 
joyful days when all was prosperity and peace are gone, 
never to return; and perhaps it is as necessary for our 
society* to ask for terms as it was for Cornwallis. Juliet 
says all Uncle Penington's fine pictures are broken; his 
parlour was full of men, but it was nothing, he said, to 
Nancy's illness, who was for an hour or two out of her 
senses and terrified them exceedingly. 

^ Hannah Eawle, a daughter ofWilliam Hudson and wife of Benjamin 
Eawle, a great-uncle of the diarist. Their daughter Bebecca married 
Jacob Ridgway. The latter were the parents of the late John Jacob 
Ridgway, Mrs. Phoebe Ann Eush (wife of Dr. James Eush), and Mrs. 
Susan Barton (wife first of Thomas Eoach and second of Dr. John Ehea 
Barton). 

^ Joshua Howell's country seat on the Schuylkill, now in East Fair- 
mount Park, below the Laurel Hill Cemetery. 

' A fancy name given to and used by Sarah Burge (see note,' ante) in 
correspondence during the Revolutionary War. 

* The late James Cowles Fisher. 

' The Society of Friends. 



